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m During the past fifty years socialism has 
shown that it can organize on a scientific basis 
the work of millions of people and unite the 
working classes for a common cause. By its 
very nature a socialist society strengthens the 
bonds between the working class, the peasantry 
and those with a professional training. Under 
the guidance of the working class and its van- 
guard—the Marxist-Leninist Party—the profes- 
sionals are making an invaluable. contribution 
to building socialism and communism. 

All those who fill the ranks of the profes- 
sionals spring from the people. In Soviet times, 
the Communist Party and Government have 
provided professional ‘training for many mil- 
lions of people and have secured for them con- 
ditions favouring their creative work and fur- 
ther development. 

Communist construction is an integral part 
of their work. At this time when the material 
and technical basis of communism is being laid, 
social relations are being perfected and a ma- 
ny-sided. process of moulding the new man is 
taking place, Soviet intellectuals are giving off 
their knowledge and abilities to carry out the 
decisions of the Party. The magnitude of the 


tasks demands that constant attention be paid 
to the ideological and political education of all 
the people, the intellectuals included. The need 
for perfection in this work is dictated by the 
complexity of the international situation and 
the stepped-up ideological attacks upon the so- 
cialist states. 

The April (1968) Plenum of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee in its resolution stressed that 
in these conditions, relentless struggle against 
hostile ideology, resolute exposure of imperia- 
list intrigues, the fostering and strengthening of 
communist convictions and ideological stead- 
fastness of all working people assume especial 
importance. 


] 


™ In capitalist society the professionals are 
part of the hired work force and, like the work- 
ing class, are exploited. Their ability is put to 
the service of capitalist interests. Under these 
conditions “freedom to work creatively” is but 
a fiction. Mainly for this reason, increasing 
numbers of professionals as well as of other 
strata of the working people take part in the 
struggle against the monopolies. 

At the same time the living conditions and 
the psychology of a section of the profession- 
als are close to those of the petty bourgeoisie, 
and the interests of its privileged minority are 
firmly interwoven with those of the ruling circ- 
les. This produces a great diversity of political 
trends among them, a constant wavering be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, bet- 
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ween the forces of revolution and those of reac- 
tion. 

These days when the contradictions of im- 
perialism are aggravated to the extreme and its 
ideology is seen to be unsound, open individua- 
lism, decadent trends and pessimism are wide- 
spread among bourgeois intellectuals. The fol- 
lowing admission by an American philosopher, 
E. Breisach, speaks for itself: 

“The mood of crisis has come as an unwan- 
ted but permanent guest. And there is no es- 
cape. Wherever we turn, somebody hurls the 
word crisis at us, whether it be in newspapers, 
in books, in sermons or in discussions.’’! 

Different reactionary philosophical trends like 
neo-positivism, neo-Thomism and other “isms” 
which tend to divert man from the struggle 
for the revolutionary transformation of society 
express the spiritual poverty and emptiness of 
capitalist society. The bourgeoisie encourages 
these trends as a means of muffling the truth- 
ful voice of those advocating social progress. 
But should intellectuals infringe upon monopo- 
ly class interests, every means to compel them 
to conform are used immediately. Among the 
numerous examples of this are the persecution 
of progressives in the USA, trials of cultural 
workers who oppose the American aggression in 
Vietnam, the use of terror against those fight- 
ing for the Negroes’ civil rights, the suppres- 
sion of intellectual and political freedoms in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Spain, Portu- 
gal and Greece. 


' E. Breisach. Introduction to Modern Existentialism. 
N.Y. 1962, p. 3. 


So far only a section of the intellectuals in 
the capitalist countries can see that the plight 
they find themselves in is caused by the dic- 
tatorship of the exploiting classes (no hypocri- 
tical words about “freedom” can screen its 
true nature) or that problems which appear to 
be without solution under capitalism can be 
solved by superior organization of society—by 
socialism. Advanced, democratic sections among 
the intellectuals in capitalist countries are be- 
ginning to see that by throwing in their lot 
with working class, they can escape from their 
state of social vegetation. 

A socialist revolution liberates not only the 
working class and farmers but also the brain- 
workers. Growing numbers of professional peo- 
ple in the Western countries are learning this 
truth as they note the genuinely free creative 
work being performed under socialism. 

Lenin pointed out: ‘“Witheut the guidance of 
experts in the various fields of knowledge, 
technology and experience, transition to socia- 
lism will be impossible. ..’! 

Socialism gives the intellectuals a sense of so- 
cial usefulness, an opportunity to apply their 
minds and talents in all fields of endeavour and 
to feel the satisfaction resulting from doing 
creative work. Socialism gives all working peo- 
ple, including the intellectuals, confidence in 
the future, a knowledge that their efforts will 
be respected and understood, a guarantee of 
genuine freedom to work creatively on prob- 
lems concerning the revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the world. 


1 Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 248. 
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In their policy towards the intellectuals the 
Communists had to overcome certain difficul- 
ties. Our Party had, on the one hand, to op- 
pose the indiscriminate identification of all intel- 
lectuals with the exploiting elements, and, on 
the other hand, to overcome both the edu- 
cated specialists’ distrust of the new system 
and the supercilious and slighting attitude some 
of them adopted towards manual workers. 


Under the guidance of the CPSU the majori- 
ty of the older intellectuals learnt to cooperate 
with the other sections of the working people, 
became as one with the working class and the 
peasantry in respect to their relation towards 
the means of production, and became enthusi- 
astic over the socialist ideals and the far-reach- 
ing plans for building a new society. The pro- 
blem was further solved by creating a new peo- 
ple’s intelligentsia of workers and _ peasants 
brought up in socialist conditions who had ac- 
quired a dialectical-materialistic world outlook. 
The correctness of this approach has also been 
confirmed by the activity of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in the fraternal socialist 
countries. 

The reverse of this principled Leninist poli- 
cy is being adopted in China with the large- 
scale persecution of intellectuals, party and state 
workers. In carrying out their “cultural re- 
volution” the Peking leaders actually launched 
a campaign against genuine culture, substitut- 
ing for all the ideological and spiritual riches 
of the Chinese people and other nations, includ- 
ing the highest achievement of human thought 
—the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism—quota- 
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tions from Mao Tse-tung’ handbook. In this 
country with its inheritance of extreme back- 
wardness, has been organized the systematic 
persecution of skilled workers and _ intellectu- 
als, the beating up and intimidation of scienti- 
fic workers and teachers. 

Such a policy is the more dangerous as, con- 
trary to the pseudo-revolutionary assertions of 
Mao’s adherents, it results in falling economic 
growth rates, and this at a time of scientific 
and technological revolution, when socialism’s 
superiority over capitalism must be proved not 
only politically and ideologically, but also in 
the economic, scientific and technological sphe- 
res. 

Another problem which manifests itself dur- 
ing socialist construction is that of the growing 
demand for qualified ‘specialists, which is some- 
times interpreted as a sign of the “exceptional- 
ness” of the highly educated, and of the need 
to raise them above the people. In some socia- 
list countries there are “intellectuals” who, hav- 
ing picked up “theories” directed against socia- 
lism, the working class and its communist van- 
guard, that circulate in the West, try to assert 
that only the intellectuals, because of their 
“special” qualities, can solve vital problems of 
social development. Such statements are used 
by the imperialist forces to sow distruct and 
bring about discord between manual workers 
and professional people. 

Experience shows convincingly that not only 
does the leading role of the working class under 
socialism not belittle that of intellectuals but, 
rather, it promotes a more purposeful applica- 
tion of their strengths and abilities in the inte- 
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rests of social progress. This has been striking- 
ly demonstrated by the world’s first socialist 
country—the Soviet Union. During the years of 
Soviet power great numbers of professionals 
have been trained. Their numbers having inc- 
reased some 10 times since 1926. Under the 
guidance of the working class and its Party, 
they have taken an active part in building so- 
cialism, in executing Lenin’s plan of cultural 
revolution and are now making a worthwhile 
contribution to the development of the econo- 
my, science and technology, education and cul- 
ture. 

Soviet intellectuals have become steeled in 
joint work and joint struggle alongside the re- 
volutionary working class; they constitute a 
strong alloy of the best part of the old intelli- 
gensia and staunch workers and peasants who 
have received special education and practical 
experience. Peoples who before the Revolution 
had been subjected to tsarist oppression (some 
of them had no written language) now have 
their own trained professional workers. 

The Soviet people are justly proud of the 
outstanding scientists, men of letters and mas- 
ters of the other arts that they have produced 
from among their ranks. These people have 
done much 'to promote the scientific, social and 
moral progress of humanity and are the pride 
of Soviet and world science and culture. 

As occurred during the years of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union important chan- 
ges are now taking place in the position of intel- 
lectuals in other socialist states. Their numbers 
are increasing, as is their devotion to communist 
ideals. 
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@ One of the most important features in the 
development of socialism is that concerned 
with the differences between manual and men- 
tal labour. This problem was stressed in the 
Programme of the CPSU and in the Resolu- 
tions of the 23rd Party Congress. Mental labour 
is playing an increasingly important part in 
the attainment of the ultimate goal of the work- 
ing class—the building of a communist society. 
The task will be achieved by a further growth 
in numbers of professionally trained people and 
the raising of the cultural and technical stan- 
dard of all working people. 

The increase in numbers of trained personnel 
is a result and at the same time a sure sign 
of the rapid development of the productive for- 
ces under socialism. The number of Soviet pro- 
fessional engineers has increased six times since 
1940 and 37 times since 1928, the USSR now 
having 2.3 times as many as the USA. 

Intensive agriculture calls for greater employ- 
ment of agronomists, animal husbandry special- 
ists and engineers on collective and state farms. 
The number of collective-farm specialists with a 
higher or specialized secondary education per 
thousand of the collective-farm labour force has 
increased 13 times since 1940. 

Improved production equipment demands 
higher qualifications for engineers. Also needed 
is their active participation in solving national 
economic problems and their every effort to 
improve labour organization and increase its 
productivity. 


The introduction of new methods of planning 
and economic stimulation of production imposes 
a great responsibility on technical specialists. 
They must have a complete mastery of cost ac- 
counting and how to apply the law of planned, 
proportional economic development and com- 
modity values in order to improve efficiency. In 
modern times engineers and technicians must 
not only thoroughly know the foundations of 
technology but also some knowledge of econo- 
mics, psychology, industrial art, etc. 

The number of scientific workers among so- 
cialist intellectuals has increased many times in 
answer to present-day requirements. 

Soviet scientists, having made advances of 
world-wide significance in the most important 
fields of knowledge, are now concentrating on 
developing promising trends and branches of 
science, on raising the practical value of re- 
search in the building of the material and tech- 
nical basis of communism and on the speedy ap- 
plication of research in production. Society de- 
mands more efficiency from many collectives of 
scientists and results justifying the material 
outlays and constant attention given by the Par- 
ty and people to scientific development. 

In its daily practical activity the CPSU is sup- 
ported by highly qualified Marxist scholars of 
social science. The making of further strides by 
Soviet society towards communism is largely 
dependent on courageous and fruitful research 
into new problems of social development. 

It is difficult to imagine the vital activity of 
Soviet society without the selfless labour of 
teachers, medical and cultural workers. The 
normal functioning of the social system is lar- 
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gely determined by the attitude to their duty 
displayed by workers in government and social 
organizations. 

Under socialism ali the professions are highly 
regarded. Wittingly or unwittingly giving pre- 
ference to one profession at the expense of 
another could bring losses to the state. For 
example, it would be wrong to neglect the fine 
arts in favour of the pure sciences since the 
latter cannot provide the key to all social pro- 
blems. 

A humanitarian education for the technical 
specialist and, in particular, the moulding of his 
world outlook shapes him as a personality and 
a citizen. 
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@ The process of eliminating the essential dis- 
tinctions between mental and manual Jdabour 
while building a communist society will bring 
about the disappearance of the intellectuals as 
a distinctive social stratum, a prospect which 
does not frighten but rather gladdens them. It 
means not their degeneration or destruction but 
the success of their activity, namely a great 
spreading of culture and overall democratiza- 
tion when work by brain will become accessi- 
ble to all members of the society. 

Following the example of the working class 
which does not strive to perpetuate its class 
guidance but aims at overcoming the differen- 
ces between classes, socialist intellectuals do 
not seek to keep in their own hands all creative 
activity but, on the contrary, do all they can 
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to make cultural wealth accessible to the widest 
sections of the society. 

Would-be detractors at the Soviet Union try 
to represent Soviet intellectuals as an “elite,” a 
“chosen caste” who deny ordinary people entry 
into their circle. However socialist reality com- 
pletely refutes these falsehoods as examination 
of the staff at a typical enterprise shows. Of 
the 1,263 engineers and technicians interrogat- 
ed at the Pervouralski Novotrubny Mill 42 per 
cent were childern of workers, 32 per cent—chil- 
dren of peasants and 26 per cent came from 
families of office employees. This shows that the 
origin of our professional and highly skilled 
people fairly accurately reflects the distinguishing 
features of the social structure of Soviet society. 


The economic interests of these people do not 
differ from those of the whole people. They are 
distinguished from other social strata only by 
their role in the social division of labour, that 
is by their qualifications and education and 
the functions they fulfil. 


In the USSR in contrast to the capitalist co- 
untries, there is no “problem of the intellectu- 
al.” But it is not correct to say that all ques- 
tions around the education of Soviet intellectu- 
als have been solved and that they no longer 
need the guiding influence of the working class 
and its Party. In modern conditions when every 
working person must have a high sense of res- 
ponsibility towards society, the moulding of po- 
litical awareness among those working by brain 
must not be left to itself. It is necessary for 
their professional training to be organically 
combined with the ability to orient themselves 
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correctly in their society. It still happens that 
some intellectuals yield to moods of individua- 
lism, political apathy and alien ideological inf- 
luences. Some persons engaged in creative work 
try, under the pretence of opposing bureaucra- 
cy, to deny the importance of the Party’s ideo- 
logical influence in creative activity. It stands 
to reason that a Party leader working in a col- 
lective engaged in creative work, just as in 
other collectives, wins prestige if he combines 
political education with a competent analysis 
of any problem being tackled. 

At the same time it is the duty of all Party 
organizations, as stated in the Resolution of 
the April (1968) Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, “‘to carry out a strenous 
fight against bourgeois ideology, actively op- 
pose any attempts to bring into literary works, 
works of art and other works views alien to 
the socialist ideology of Soviet society”. 

Creative work is impossible without search- 
ing for and trying numerous forms and variants 
of solutions for problems, artistic styles, and 
so on. The Party protects the right of the in- 
tellectual to carry out such creative quests, at 
the same time upholding the Leninist princip- 
les and national character of literature and art 
so that the results of creative activity will as- 
sist in having principles of communism adopted. 

Renegades whose “quests” take them in the 
direction of anti-communism have always met 
and will always meet the severe censure of the 
Party, the people and the intellectuals themsel- 
ves. Such is the inexorable logic of ideological 
struggle. 

In deciding their ideological and_ political 
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positions, intellectuals in all countries try first 
to comprehend the two ways of social devel- 
opment—capitalist and socialist—and then de- 
cide which to support. Any attempt to stand 
aloof imagining oneself to be a humanist above 
classes cannot succeed. No ideal can be achiev- 
ed outside the real systems of social relations. 
Only people who have lost political orientation 
are able to advocate abstract “freedom” and 
democracy “in general” without obligation to 
strengthen the socialist system. Genuine demo- 
cracy demands persistent work for the peoples’ 
good. 

The capitalist press tries to make capital of 
the erroneous views of certain unstable ele- 
ments. An apologist for US imperialism D. Bil- 
lington recently claimed that Soviet intellect- 
uals pin their hopes on America and love it 
as “the land of liberty.’ But everybody knows 
that American imperialism suppresses liberty as 
a global policeman. 

It is not fortuitous that bourgeois propagan- 
da uses, month after month, the names of 
persons whose only contribution to culture con- 
sists in slandering their socialist homeland. At 
the same time the enemics of socialism deliber- 
ately pervert everything that fittingly represents 
the intellectual values of the new society. 

Anti-communist propaganda goes all out to 
discredit the guiding role of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Parties in the sphere of mental labour. But 
however much their ideological adversaries 
slander the Communists they cannot deny that 
the Marxist-Leninist Parties are organizations 
of innovators, people who recognize the need 
to build a communist society. 
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Like the whole people Soviet intellectuals 
have boundless confidence in the CPSU, ac- 
knowledge its moral, political and _ scientific 
authority and fully support its domestic and 
foreign policies. Many Soviet intellectuals be- 
long to the CPSU and the Young Communist 
League. 

‘““...Everyone should know,’ said Comradc 
L. I. Brezhnev at the 19th Moscow City Party 
Conference, “that Soviet people working in cul 
tural fields, like all intellectuals in our country 
have always been and will be with their people 
with Lenin’s Party.” 

The Communist Party and the whole peopl 
highly value the work done by their profession 
ally trained people, support their creativ 
undertakings, quests and accomplishments i 
science and technology, literature and art, edu 
cation, public health and culture. 

Soviet prco“*ssionals who are highly educat 
ed and have considerable organizational experi 
ence devote their inexhaustible energy to thei 
country’s service, to furthering its political 
economic and defence might and _= mor: 
strength. 

The distinguishing features of those in th 
forefront of building communism are a co 
munist world outlook, a high level of cultur 
in their work and everyday life. 
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Pravda, March 30, 1968 


SOVIET INTELLECTUALS— 
NUMBERS RAPIDLY 
INCREASING 


@ A strong trend in present-day Soviet society 
is the continuous rapid growth in the total 
number of people engaged in non-manual work, 
which is giving them a higher proportion in 
the country’s work force. Within this sector 
further change is taking place in the propor- 
tion of people with comparatively low qualifi- 
cations (office and shop workers and other em- 
ployees) and those with a higher or specialized 
secondary education. For sev’n years—from 
the end of 1958 to the end of 1965—the total 
number of highly trained specialists working in 
the national economy of the USSR increased 
from 7.5 to 12.1 million people (not counting 
servicemen), i.e. by 61 per cent. During this 
period the population increase was 11 per cent. 
about the same as the number entering employ- 
ment. 

The word “intellectual” is not intended to 
describe all those engaged in non-manual work 
but only those having, as a rule, a higher or 
specialized secondary education, including those 
who are on pension. 

How the ranks of these people, some 50 per 
cent of the total number of non-manual work- 
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ers, are replenished is) of great) importance 
theoretically and politically. 

The body of Soviet intellectuals is made up 
of people's intellectuals not) only because it 
forms part of and serves the people but also 
because it consists almost entirely of working 
people and is replenished from the ranks of 
manual and office workers and peasants as 
well as by “self-reproduction™. that is by keep- 
ing professions “in the family”. 

This situation does not exclude practical so- 
ciological investigation but demands, rather. 
that the process of replenishment of this body 
be studied thoroughly. These investigations 
should stress the specific nature of social mobi- 
lity in a developed socialist socicty. 

Under the influence of industrial. scientific, 
technological and cultural advances Soviet so- 
ciety is rapidly becoming more homogencous. 
The drawing closer together of all classes and 
social groups (as well as the overcoming of 
social differences within the working class, the 
collective-farm peasantry and among non- 
manual workers) is achieved not only by the 
gradual elimination of distinctions between 
them but morc still by means of massive social 
transfers, by changing from one class or strata 
to others. As the gap between material and cul- 
tural conditions of social groups narrows, social 
transfers are facilitated and their number in- 
creases. These in turn help narrow the gap bet- 
ween different classes and strata. 

Specialists enjoy a number of advantages as 
far as reward for their services is concerned 
(the principle of distribution under socialism 
takes into account the quality of work done 
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and the worker's qualification), opportunities 
for promotion and the use of leisure time be- 
cause cducation offers more means for enjoy- 
ing cultural values, ete. 

Many and thorough invesligalions are requir- 
ed to determine the role of different social 
groups Within Soviet society, how the ranks of 
the intellectuals are filled and the dynamics of 
this process. Investigalions have been made and 
will continue lo be made by a number of scicn- 
tific organizations, especially the Sociological 
Laboratory of the Urals University in Sverd- 
lovsk. Some results of their investigations may 
be of interest to the reader. 


Changes in the Social 
Composition of Students 


@ Specialists form a very heterogeneous stra- 
tum. Some of them arc so-called practical 
workers, that is people without special training 
who occupy posts as technicians, teachers, en- 
gineers. agronomists, live-stock experts, ete. 
These workers are not a permanent category 
and are only there because of a shortage of 
trained specialists. There are comparatively 
few young people among them, and those that 
are nearly always study after working hours to 
get the necessary special training. Another 
section of specialists is made up of people with 
specialized secondary education (technicians, 
medical nurses, teachers of primary classes, 
ete.). And. finally, about five million specialists 
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engaged in the national economy are graduates 
from universities or institutes. 

Social mobility is best seen in the process of 
replenishing precisely this sector since special- 
ists in the medium category do not differ much 
now in educational qualifications from skilled 
workers and often their pay is not as high as 
that of skilled workers (which is the source of 
considerable difficulty in filling the posts of fore- 
men, technicians, ‘etc.). Specialists with higher 
qualifications (and this opens up wide possibili- 
ties for promotion and social advancement) must 
have a tertiary education received as a full-time 
student at university or institute, part-time while 
employed in some job, or through a correspon- 
dence or evening institution. The last two ways 
are mainly taken by people who are already 
engaged in a particular trade including “practi- 
cal workers” who, in the official statistics, fall 
under the heading of specialists. The attempt 
to make training while working the principal 
form of higher education had to be discarded 
as the result did not come up to expectations. 
Students receiving full-time training at higher 
educational establishments remain the main 
channel of replenishment of the ranks of pro- 
fessional workers. 

The composition of students in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia clearly illustrated the situation 
then existing in all bourgeois countries when 
higher education was more a well-guarded bar- 
rier against young people from the working 
classes getting into a higher social strata than 
a means of achieving this. Thus, in the 1914-15 
academic year the social composition of stu- 
dents in five leading technical institutes of Russia 
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was as follows: children of noblemen and _ of- 
ficials—24.5 per cent; children of honorary cill- 
zens and merchants—14 per cent; children of 
clergymen—2.8 per cent; children of the lower 
middle class—31.6 per cent; children of pea- 
sants (mostly kulaks) and Cossacks—22.1 per 
cent; others—3.6 per cent. 

After the October Revolution a number of 
measures introduced by the Soviet Government 
aimed at preparing young workers and peasants 
for entrance to higher educational establishments 
(including the setting-up of workers’ faculties) 
brought about a rapid change in the social com- 
position of the students. The same purpose was 
served by the new rules for admission to higher 
schools, which gave preference to workers, 
working peasants and their children. The liqui- 
dation of the exploiting classes and the victory 
of socialism made it possible to abolish restric- 
tions on admission to higher schools in _ res- 
pect of social origin and position. At present 
the ranks of Sovict trained non-manual work- 
ers including the most highly qualified part— 
specialists with higher education—are wholly 
replenished by working people—workers, pea- 
sants and employees, the proportion of descen- 
dants from working class families among new 
generations of intellectuals is constantly rising. 

However one cannot but see that this process 
contains an inner contradiction whose final so- 
lution requires that the transition from socialist 
to communist equalitv be implemented. 

The essence of this contradiction is as fol- 
lows. Socialist society is interested in choosing 
applicants who will be of maximum use as 
qualified specialists. Competitive entrance exa- 
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minations, despite all the defects of this system. 
make possible on the whole the selection of 
candidates who are best prepared to master a 
particular speciality. But it is well known that 
the standard of preparedness of an entrant de- 
pends not only on his natural abilities but also 
on the material and cultural standard of the fa- 
inily in which he grew up. teaching standards 
in the secondary school he attended and other 
factors promoting the earlier development of 
his capacities and ability to do well at exami- 
nations. It follows that, everything else being 
equal, chances of getting into a higher school 
are better for applicants whose parents are 
well educated, for those from cities where tea- 
chers are better qualified. 

The number of applicants who want to enter 
higher schools always exceeds several times 
the number of vacancies. It is in the interests 
of society that selection should go to those 
who, in a few years, can acquire the general 
and special knowledge required, have the abili- 
ty to direct the work of others, and would be 
willing to work in the outlying regions of the 
country if required. Level of knowledge is, how- 
ever, the over-riding factor though other factors 
are also considered (in particular, young pco- 
ple from the countryside are given preference 
in admission to teachers training institutes). 
In considering the results of the competitive 
entrance examinations, the admission commit- 
tees, watching over the interests of society, 
do not, as a rule, take into account the differ- 
ences in opportunities for preparation enjoyed 
by the candidates and in a sense sanclion ac 
tual inequality. 


At the same lime, fiowever, socialist’ society 
wants to see the talents and abilities of all 
ils young citizens developed speedely and well. 
The realization of real equality in this sphere 
urgently requires the equalization of material 
and cultural conditions of life of all families, 
raising teaching standards in village and _ set- 
ilement schools to those in big centres, the clo- 
sure of the gap in living and cultural condi- 
tions in all types of settlements, the further 
development of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, etc., and, finally, such mea- 
sures as the setting-up in big centres of 
special (mathematics, music, etc.) boarding 
schools for gifted children from outlaying re- 
gions. In other words, accelerated progress of 
the productive forces and culture is necessary 
for the realization of this kind (as well as of 
other kinds) of equality. In order to achieve 
the acceleration of scientific-technical and cul 
tural progress it is of paramount importance 
that the young people who are being admitted 
to higher schools will in a few years become 
the best of specialists. 

Thus the road to full equality lies through 
inequality which still persists under socialism. 
This is so in all spheres of development of 
Soviet society from socialism to communism. 

The contradiction just referred to was most 
evident in the middle 1950s when the number 
of boys and girls finishing ten-year schools 
considerably increased. It was reflected in the 
competitive examinations for entrance to in- 
stitutes. particularly to the best in the coun, 
trv. At these examinations the most successful 
candidates were those from better-off families 
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who could provide for them to have special 
preparation. It is not surprising that children 
of professional people began to prevail noum- 
erically among students at the day departments 
of these institutes. 


The 1958 Law on the School was, in parti- 
cular, aimed at altering this situation. Prefer- 
ence in admission to higher schools was given 
to applicants with a production record. This 
brought about certain changes in the social 
composition of the students at higher schools. 
Young people with production experience be- 
gan to prevail in the day departments. Since 
production experience was usually acquired at 
industrial enterprises, the percentage of work- 
ers among students began to increase. In this 
respect data obtained in the higher cducational 
institutions of Sverdlovsk, the third largest 
student centre in the Russian [ederation, are 
very typical. 

In Sverdlovsk’s biggest educational establ- 
ishment—the Urals Polytechnical Institute— 
an average of 70 per cent of students admitted 
at this time to the day department had a pro- 
duction record, 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber having been workers. At the same time 
the percentage of workers by origin also in- 
creased. Among applicants admitted to the first 
course in 1958, 34.2 per cent came from work- 
ers’ families. By 1964 this had reached 49 per 
cent, that is their share had risen from one- 
third to half of the total number of students. 


These two categories—workers by social po 
sition and workers by origin—partly coincide. 
but in the aggregate. at present. nearly two- 
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thirds of the students at the day department 
of this institute are workers or children of 
workers. The percentage is still higher in the 
Mining Institute where in 1965 workers by 
social position accounted for 62 per cent of 
those admitted to the first course at the day 
department. In educational institutions special- 
izing in the humanities, the Medical Institute 
and the University the percentage is some- 
what lower. 

At present the percentage of children of 
non-manual workers in the higher educational 
establishments of Sverdlovsk is, as yet, some- 
what higher than their proportion of the total 
population. Workers account for about 50 per 
cent of the Soviet population and_ collective 
farmers and non-manual workers—29 per cent 
each. In the Urals the percentage of workers 
is somewhat higher at the expense of collective 
farmers since the Urals is one of country’s 
most industrialized regions. But of the total 
number of voung people admitted in recent 
years to the higher schools of Sverdlovsk. 
children of non-manual workers account for 
25-42 per cent depending on the year and the 
speciality chosen. This means that the percen- 
tage of workers’ children entering higher 
schools is still somewhat lower than that of 
children of non-manual workers. And if we 
further divide the non-manual workers into 
professional and non-professional, the differ- 
ence will prove to be still greater. Thus. in the 
first course at the day department of the 
Urals University 35 per cent of the students 
of the 1963 enrolment proved to be children 
of professionals. the percentage varying from 
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11 per cent at the economic faculty to 68 per 
cent at the physics faculty. 

New rules regarding admission to higher 
schools, introduced in 1965,' brought about 
certain changes in the social composition of 
students at the day departments. The percen- 
tage of school leavers increased as well as the 
proportion of people whose families were not 
manual workers. However the change was 
slight: in the Urals University, for example. 
this percentage increased from 35 in 1953. to 
38.5 in 1964. 

The trend now is for the social composition 
of first-year students to draw nearer to the 
social structure of the population. This results 
from the closing of the gap between the mat- 
erial and cultural conditions of life which 
tends to equalize opportunities for preparation 
to enter the higher schools. A number of social 
measures provided by the five-year plan will 
also further this trend. Thus, along with the 
general rise in living standards, a more rapid 
increase in the incomes of the low- and medi- 
um-paid strata of the population is envisaged. 
as. well as the introduction of nation-wide sce- 
condary education, to be implemented by 1970, 
which will tend to equalize the cultural level 
of the younger generation. 

To speed up the process of bringing the 


' Proportional distribution of student places between 
secondary school graduates and voung people with pro- 
duction experience has been introduced, depending on 
the number of appheations. This slitl gives certain pre 
ference to candidales wilh production experience as after 
the examinations the passing marks given to them prove 
‘to be lower. 
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social composition of students nearer lo the 
population structure, special measures should 
be taken to “equalize opportunities” for en- 
trants to higher schools, such as raising the 
leaching standards in village and_ settlement 
schools, extending the network of boarding 
schools (for the 9th and 10th forms) in district 
centres for country youngsters, etc. These 
measures would assist the process of discover- 
ing and developing children’s abilities, ensure 
that the more capable young people get to the 
higher schools and would to a certain extent 
compensate for the present inequality among 
families. 


Parents and Children: a Change 
in the Social Position 


@ It has been shown that the percentage of 
young people from families of professionals 
in the total number of students is somewhat lar- 
ger than that of professionals in the population. 
For a quantitative evaluation of the processes 
taking place in this sphere two investigation 
programmes were carried out in addition to 
the questioning of students. 

In the first programme children’s plans for 
the future and their realization were studied. 
The following are the results of questioning. 
carried out in 1965 in two districts of Sverd- 
lovsk, of young people who had finished the 
11th form. 

Juveniles from workers’ families accounted 
for 40 per cent of secondary school leavers, while 
in the 8th forms (whose composition fairly 
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Table 1 


Plans for the future made by secondary school 
leavers in the Kirov and Ordzhonikidze districts, 
Sverdlovsk (the summer of 1565) 


Plans (in %) 


Number of 
those ques- 
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From workers’ fami- 





lies 316 100 6 74.0417 3 
From families of non- 

manual workers 156-100 6 5 9 2 
From families of pro- 

fessionals 271 100 4 )] 2 22) 
Others ! 70 100 6 77 — 16 l 
Total 813 100 5 82 1] 2 


' Children of pensioners whose social position has not 
been cstablished, orphans, children from mixed families, 


etc. 


accurately reflects the structure of the popu- 
lation of the districts) they made up 60 per 
cent. This means that after finishing the 8th 
class more juveniles from workers’ familics 
went to technical colleges and vocational train- 
ing schools or to work than those whose fa- 
milies were non-manual workers or profession- 
als. Though all this makes for earlier inde- 
pendence, the possibility of the voung people 
entering higher schools is not excluded, in fact 
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they gain some advantages. [t should be noted 
that the difference in the plans for the future 
of school leavers from families of different 
social position is slight. On the average, 82 
per cent of them planned to enter higher 
schools, the percentage of those from workers’ 
families was 74 and from the families of pro- 
fessional people—91. Certainly, not all of them 
entered higher schools. In September, 1969, a 
survey was carried out to see what had come 
of the plans for the future of school leavers 
in the Ordzhonikidze district in Sverdlovsk. It 
was seen that 40 per cent had entered the day 
departments of higher schools, 10 per cent had 
gone to work but had enrolled in the evening 
departments of such schools, 30 per cent had 
gone to work and given up study, eight per cent 
had entered technical colleges and the remaining 
12 per cent had been called up for military 
service or had left Sverdlovsk, etc. The pro- 
portion of those who reached the required 
standard for enrolment at higher schools was 
practically the same in all social groups. 

In the second programme parents were ques- 
tioned about their hopes for their children’s 
future. The most reliable information was to 
be obtained from comparing the results of 
questioning workers, non-manual workers and 
professionals living in the same town and 
working at the same enterprise. In 1963, the 
Sociological Laboratory of the Urals Univer- 
sity questioned workers, engineers and _ skilled 
technicians of over 40 years of age employed 
at the Sverdlovsk Plant of Medicinal Prepara- 
tions. It appeared that 33 per cent of the chil- 
dren of workers at this plant had already be- 
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come or were becomimeg specialists (by train 
ing in technical colleges and higher schools): 
for the children of professional engineers and 
skilled teclinicians the percentage was 75. As 
a check on these figures, similar questioning 
(but among workers—men and women) was 
carried out in a number of departments of the 
Sverdlovsk Turbomotor Plant. It showed that 
out of 458 children of workers (16 years and 
over) 53 had not vet decided on their future 
and could not be taken into account (were 
still at school, serving in the Army). Of the re- 
maining 405 children 83 had already graduat- 
ed from technical colleges and higher schools 
and 61 were still studying. Thus 144 out of 
405 (35.5 per cent) of workers’ children at the 
plant had already or would enter the ranks of 
the professionals. These findings are not quite 
accurate because more of the young people 
will enter technical colleges and higher schools 
than will abandon all further study. 

These surveys carried out at two enterprises 
revealed that more than one-third of workers’ 
children in the cities are receiving training for 
one of the professions. | 

A similar investigation was conducted alt 
Druzhinino, a workers’ settlement near a rail- 
way terminal, 80 kilometres from Sverdlovsk. 
It showed that in workers’ families 19 per 
cent of children over 16 years of age had al- 
ready gained a profession or were studying in 
technical colleges or higher schools; in the fa- 
milies of non-manual workers and _ profession- 
als the percentages were 34 and 79, respective- 
lv. 

Whereas in Sverdlovsk every third = child 
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from workers’ families has entered a profes 
sion or is studying at a technical college or 
higher school, in) Druzhinino—this applies to. 
about every fifth child. 

It follows that the process of replenishing 
the ranks of the professionally trained depends 
nol only on the social position of the families 
but also on where they live. In this respect 
the difference between people belonging to one 
social group—workers’ families—but living in 
different places—villages, workers’ settlements 
and cities is much greater than that between 
people of different social groups. 

Another angle of this question is of interest. 
namely, the reverse process, that of the child- 
ren of professionals becoming workers. The 
results of a survey, we carried out in the same 
year in the town of Nizhni Tagil, revealed that 
here as many children from workers’ families 
receive professional training as in’ Druzhinino 
(every fifth child). but as for children whose 
parents are professional people, they number 
three out of five; 40 per cent of young men 
and girls (two out of five) brought up in fa- 
milies of professionals (mainly skilled tech- 
nicians) become workers. 

The difference arises from the nature of a 
big industrial centre. In Nizhni Tagil the com- 
position of the professional stratum differs 
from that found in a workers’ settlement. The 
large numbers of big modern plants bring 
about a great demand for professional engi- 
neers and skilled technicians. and result in a 
working class with higher cultural and_ tech- 
nical standards. The difference in qualifica- 
tions, pav and social position between ‘a high- 
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ly skilled worker with a complete secondary 
education and a _ professional with the same 
background or a skilled technician working in 
the same shop is slight. Moreover, a consider- 
able and growing number of technicians are 
directly engaged in operating complex machi- 
ne tools and units. 

The drawing together of the working class 
and the engineering and other technical work- 
ers based on the development of technology is 
proceeding very intensively and creates the 
basis for the growth of social mobility in the 
“reverse” direction—from families of profes- 
sionals to the working class. But so far such 
shifts do not, of course, occur as often as the 
change from working class to professional ranks. 


How Much ‘'Self-Reproduction’’ 
Is There? 


@ The fact that a considerable number of the 
children of professionals enter the professions 
leads some foreign writers to assert that Soviet 
intellectuals are an “exclusive” stratum which 
“reproduces” itself. Let us see if there is any 
basis for such allegations. 

At the beginning of this article it was stated 
that in recent years the number of people with 
higher or specialized secondary education em- 
ployed in the national economy grew very fast 
(in seven years by about five million people). 
Such rapid growth naturally could not, for 
purely demographic reasons, occur through the 
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emergence of a “second generation” in the 
families of this stratum. Records show that the 
average annual increase of the Soviet popula- 
tion is around 1.5 per cent, and somewhat low- 
er in the families of professional people. The 
main source of replenishment of the profes- 
sionals is the families of workers, peasants and 
non-specialist employees. This is confirmed by 
a concrete sociological investigation carried out 
at two major enterprises in the Urals—the 
Sverdlovsk Turbomotor Plant and the Pervo- 
uralsk Novotrubny Plant. 


The investigation showed that on an average 
43 per cent of the engineers and technicians at 
these plants came from the working class, 
28.6 per cent—from peasants’ families and 
28.4 per cent from the families of non-manual 
workers (specialist and non-specialist). The so- 
cial origin of professional engineers, who are 
nearest to the working class, very accurately 
reflects the numerical relationship between the 
principal social groups of our society in the 
recent past. 


More detailed data based on the division of 
employees into specialists and non-specialists 
were obtained as a result of an investigation 
carried out at the Sverdlovsk Turbomotor 
Plant. This division as well as the breaking 
down of engineers and technicians into age 
groups made it possible to examine the trend 
of replenishing their ranks from different so- 
cial groups over the last three decades (Table 


These data are very representative since more 
than 1,000 people were questioned. First it 
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Table 2 
Composition of Engineers and Technicians 


of the Sverdlovsk Turbomotor Plant According 
to Social Origin and Age Groups 


Percentage from 
families of 


Age 





& e a = £2 _n 
ae|/ 2] 8): o2 | 3 
ee| & | 2 | 22a: | ga 
Over 50 102 55.2 27.4 14.5 2.9 
41-50 198 48.5 31.5 16.0 4.0 
31-40 377 = 40.4 = 332.38 21.5 5.8 

30 and 
below 434 47.3 14.7 31.1 6.9 
Total 1,111 44.4 25.6 24.3 Bf 


should be noted that the percentage of engi- 
neers and technicians from families of profes- 
sionals, that is of “intellectuals of the second 
generation” is very small, ranging from three 
per cent among the elderly to seven ‘per cent 
among the young. This percentage reflects the 
increase in the proportion of highly educated 
people in the country. However at the present 
time people holding degrees account for about 
12 per cent of all those gainfully employed so 
that the proportion of engineers and technici- 
ans from families of professionals is lower than 
that of professionally trained people in the to- 
tal population. At first sight this result does not 
accord with the fact that a somewhat higher 
percentage of children from families of profes- 
sional people than children of the other groups 
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enter higher schools. But it must be taken into 
consideration that owing to the rapid increase 
in the number of highly trained people, those 
prevail whose children have not yet reached 
the age at which young people enter technical 
colleges and higher schools. That is why the 
percentage of young professionals at the plant 
who come from families of professionals (seven 
per cent), though not in itself large, is still some- 
what bigger than the percentage of professionals 
among the gainfully employed population of 
twenty years ago. 

The qualifications of professionals vary very 
much. A similar survey was carried out at the 
Pervouralsk Novotrubny Plant, the data being 
further classified into engineers, technicians and 
“practical workers’ (specialists without diplo- 
mas). The percentages of professionals from fa- 
milies of non-manual workers (professional and 
non-professional) proved to be: among engine- 
ers—48.4, among technicians—17.1 and among 
“practical workers’—12.6. It is interesting to 
note that while 38.2 per cent of engineers of over 
50 years of age came from non-manual worker 
families, the corresponding percentages among 
engineers of 40 to 50 years of age is 41.3 and 
among enginecrs of 31 to 40 years—only 31.6. 

Opponents of the Soviet system pay special 
attention to the selection of leading cadres in 
an effort to prove that leading posts in the 
USSR are becoming almost “hereditary.” 

No statistical data is available on this ques- 
tion on a scale embracing the whole country, 
a particular republic or region, since the selec- 
tion of leading personnel requires special inves- 
tigation. A sample survey was carried out in 
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Sverdlovsk in the spring of 1966 in the form of 
interrogation of one hundred leading executi- 
ves of the Uralobuv Complex. Those questioned 
included the director and his assistants, the di- 
rectors of the enterprises forming part of the 
complex and their assistants, shop and depart- 
ment managers and their assistants. The survey 
showed that more than a half of the leading 
personnel were not over 40 years of age. Their 
social origin -was as follows: 49 came from 
workers’ families, 41—from peasants’ families 
and 10—from non-manual workers’ families. 
Consequently, only 10 per cent of the leading 
personne] came from families whose heads had 
been engaged in non-manual work including 
comparatively less important work (junior 
book-keepers, etc.). 

The data cited above, though not, of course, 
exhaustive, show that ‘“self-reproduction” of 
the professional stratum in modern Soviet soci- 
ety does not play any significant role in the 
formation of new generations of professionals. 
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® The social structure of the Soviet socialist 
society differs radically from the structure of 
capitalist society. Equally profound are the dif- 
ferences in their development trends. While, 
under capitalism the gulf between the small 
sroup of exploiters and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people continues to grow, in socia- 
list society, which has no exploiting classes and 
consists of the working class, collective-farm 
peasants and professional stratum, the distinc- 
tions between different strata of the working 
people are steadily being obliterated. ‘Real life 
completely refutes slanderous assertions about 
an alleged process of “differentiation” of Soviet 
society. On the contrary, the transition from 
socialism to communism is characterized by the 
fact that, with the development of the economy 
and new social relations, Soviet society becomes 
more and more homogeneous. 

The process of social consolidation of the 
socialist society is conditioned by its very natu- 
re. Marxism-Leninism has scientifically substan- 
tiated the objective law governing this process 
showing the necessity and inevitability of over- 
coming, in conditions of the new society, the 
contrast and the distinctions between town and 
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country, between mental and physical labour. 
Lenin emphasized that “... the organization of 
industry on the basis of modern, advanced tech- 
nology, on electrification which will provide a 
link between town and country, will put an end 
to the division between town and country, will 
make it possible to raise the level of culture in 
the countryside and to overcome, even in the 
most remote corners of the land, backwardness, 
ignorance, poverty, disease and barbarism”’.! 
K. Marx pointed out that the higher phase of 
communism could be reached only “.. .after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to tthe 
division of labour, and therewith also the anti- 
thesis between mental and physical labour, has 
vanished; after labour has become not only a 
means of life but life’s prime want; after the 
productive forces have also increased with the 
all-round development of the individual, and 
all the springs of cooperative wealth flow more 
abundantly.’”? 

The liquidation of the exploiting classes and 
the victory of socialism in the USSR _ lessened 
the contrasts between town and country, be- 
tween mental and physical labour. The further 
development of society under socialism means 
gradual obliteration of the main differences be- 
tween them, of all class and social distinctions 
expressing the unequal position of people in the 
system of relations of production and other so- 
cial relations. 

In recent years Soviet philosophers, sociolo- 


1 Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 40, p. 109. 
2 K. Marx, F. Engels. Sel. Works, Vol. 11, p. 24. 
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gists and economists have done much to investi- 
gate the processes of rapprochement of social 
groups within the society. However it should 
be noted that in some works the problem is 
treated in an oversimplified way. On tthe one 
hand, some authors try to assert that between 
the working class and the peasantry as well as 
between these classes and the professionals 
there still exist the same contradictions as exist- 
ed during the period of transition from capita- 
lism to socialism. On the other hand, attempts 
are made to deny the existence of essential dis- 
tinctions between these social groups. The un- 
soundness of such assertions is evident. The 
present stage of development of socialist social 
relations is still characterized by the existence of 
distinctions between social groups. These distinc- 
tions may lead to certain non-antagonistic con- 
tradictions which are solved on the basis of the 
socio-political and ideological unity of Soviet 
society. 
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m™ The elimination of distinctions between the 
working class and the collective-farm peasantry 
is primarily determined by the evolution of two 
forms of socialist property: the property of the 
whole people and collective-farm property. 
They are now very close to each other, since 
the indivisible funds of collective farms 
practically do not differ in character from the 
fixed assets of state farms and industrial enter- 
prises. 

Collective-farm property is gradually becom- 
ing the property of the whole people in condi- 
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tions of commodity-money relations in the so- 
cialist economy and the introduction of comp- 
rehensive cost accounting in the way Lenin un- 
derstood it. The economic reform strengthens 
the economic independence of the state and col- 
lective farms thus creating favourable condi- 
tions for bringing them closer together and, 
consequently, for the rapprochement of the col- 
lective-farm peasantry and the working class of 
the countryside. 

The nature of agricultural labour is also 
changing. More and more it is based on mo- 
dern machinery thus becoming industrial. The 
measures set out by the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee for raising farming standard will speed 
up the process of industrialization of farm 
work. This process will also be assisted by the 
establishment in collective farms of different 
trades based on local raw materials and the 
setting up of enterprises for the processing of 
agricultural raw materials as set out in the 
Directives of the 23rd Congress of the CPSU on 
the Five-Year Plan. This will also bring the 
peasants in contact with industrial labour. 

Of particularly great importance for the rap- 
prochement of the two friendly classes in So- 
viet society is the general introduction of gua- 
ranteed monthly payment for collective farmers 
at the rates received by workers on state farms 
in the given zone and the extension to collec- 
tive farmers of the right to receive the same 
pensions as fixed for workers and staff mem- 
bers. The implementation of these truly his- 
toric measures is an important step on the way 
to obliterating the distinctions between the 
working class in the countryside and the collec- 
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tive-farm peasantry as far as distribution is 
concerned. 

The narrowing of the gap between living and 
working conditions of collective farmers and 
state farm workers is taking place against the 
background of a general process of gradual eli- 
mination of socio-economic, cultural and daily 
living conditions between town and country. 
Throughout the years 1966-70, important un- 
dertakings along these lines to be carried out. 
One of them has already been implemented, na- 
mely a reduction in retail prices in country areas 
on a number of commodities to the level of 
town prices. Great attention will be paid to 
housing construction, to the provision of ame- 
nities for and building of cultural institutions 
in collective-farm settlements as well as large- 
scale rural electrification. Along with radio, te- 
levision is becoming More common in rural 
homes. The building of roads and the increase 
in the number of cars, including private cars, 
brings rural settlements nearer to towns, makes 
it possible for country folk to visit more fre- 
quently the theatres, concert halls, exhibitions, 
museums in the towns and at the same time 
allows for the extension of the scope of assis- 
tance given by urban institutions, including cul- 
tural establishments, to collective and state 
farms. 

Children study for the same number of 
years in town and rural schools. But so far the 
teaching standard in many rural schools is low- 
er than in town schools. This reveals itself 
during the entrance examinations for entry into 
technical schools and higher schools. The ques- 
tion of improving educational work in rural 
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schools is assuming still greater importance in 
connection with the general implementation of 
nation-wide secondary education. 

Problems of such complexity cannot be solv- 
ed in one five-year period. But in the period 
covered by the current—the eight—five-year 
plan much will be achieved in this sphere. The 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
23rd Congress pointed out: “It is an important 
fact that the new five-year plan envisages ef- 
fective measures to bring the living standards 
of the rural and urban population still closer 
together and to raise the general standard of 
living in the Soviet Union. The implementation 
of these measures will mean that good work 
has been done to bring closer the time when 
the essential distinctions between town and 
country and between mental and physical la- 
bour disappear.” 
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@ The social changes in the structure of So- 
viet society are also manifested in that physical 
and mental labour are drawing closer to each 
other, in other words, as far as the nature of 
labour is concerned, workers and collective 
farmers are coming closer to non-manual! work- 
ers and professionals. The main thing in this 
process is the rising of workers and collective 
farmers to the level of technologists, econom- 
ists, scientific and cultural workers. Non-manu- 
al workers (people in offices and the trading 
system) are, in their turn, gradually rising in 
respect of the nature of their work and educa- 
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tional background to the level of professionals 
engaged in production and management. 

The drawing together of workers by brain 
and workers by hand under socialism is deter- 
mined by two main conditions: the increase in 
the proportion of brain-work in the whole 
mass of social labour, including physical la- 
bour, brought about by the steadily growing 
concentration of modern technical equipment 
in production; and the spread of such types of 
labour which require a greater number of pro- 
fessionals, higher qualifications, a creative ap- 
proach to labour processes and at the same 
time greater professional differentiation. 

Scientific and technological progress demands 
higher standards of general and technical edu- 
cation. The cultural and technical level of the 
workers and peasants is being raised by educat- 
ing the entire mass of working people and by 
speeding up the growth of general educational 
and specialized training of young workers. 

Let us cite a few significant figures. While in 
1939 there were 123 people with higher and 
secondary (complete and incomplete) education 
per 1,000 people engaged in the national eco- 
nomy, by 1959 their number was 433 and by 
January 1, 1965—522. At the beginning of the 
seven-year-plan period the number of pupils 
in schools for working youth and young farm 
workers was 1.9 million, but at the end of the 
period it had reached 4.7 million. 

At present the majority of young people start- 
ing out in life have an eight-year education. A 
comparatively insignificant part of juveniles do 
not complete eight classes, but a very consi- 
derable and rapidly growing number of young 
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boys and girls go to work after completing 10 
classes at secondary school. 

In the workshops of Uralmashzavod, at the 
Plastmass Plant and at other modern enterpri- 
ses in Sverdlovsk about 30 per cent of the 
workers have completed 10 or 11 classes or 
have received specialized secondary education. 
This stratum of the workers are mastering mo- 
dern technology, actively participating in sci- 
entific and technical creative work and in po- 
litics. These workers are the future of the whole 
of our working class. Similar processes are 
going on, though somewhat slower, in the coun- 
tryside, where the number of collective farmers 
without special trades is steadily decreasing. On 
the other hand, there is a rapid increase in the 
number of machine operators, special farm 
workers and workers of other trades requiring 
a rather good general educational background 
and special training. 

A great number of striking examples show 
us how workers, who are perfect masters of 
modern complex machinery and are constantly 
enlarging their knowledge, reach a ilevel of de- 
velopment at which they cease to differ from 
engineers and technicians. Further improve- 
ments in production, the introduction of all- 
round mechanization and automation result in 
an increase in the number of such highly quali- 
fied workers and a decrease in ithe number of 
workers with low qualifications and a low ge- 
neral educational background. The steady rise 
in the general cultural and technical level of 
the working class and the obliteration of dis- 
tinctions between classes are extending and 
speeding up the process of elimination of dif- 
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ferences between ‘the professionals and the 
working class and of distinctions between clas- 
ses and social groups in Soviet society. 

In the coming five years universal secondary 
education will become the norm for young peo- 
ple. This is of great social importance since in 
respect of education the younger generation of 
workers and peasants will equal not only non- 
manual workers but also professionals of me- 
dium qualifications. 

However one cannot fail to see the contradic- 
tions which up to now have appeared in con- 
nection with the rise in genera] educational le- 
vel of young people. The professional training 
provided by the secondary school has been so 
low that only few school leavers could use the 
trade acquired at schoo] when they went to 
work. 

Secondly, the day departments of higher edu- 
cational establishments cannot accept all who 
finish secondary school. Consequenty, professio- 
nal training of young people becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

Technical labour instruction and practical 
work in general schools should not be abando- 
ned, and at the same time ithe system of voca- 
tional schools should be extended. We believe 
that it would be worthwhile to try out the sug- 
gestion that a number of vocational schools, 
by way of experiment, give their pupils gene- 
ral education embracing the programme of the 
9th and 10th classes. 

The transition to a five-day working week 
envisaged by the five-year plan will also favour- 
ably affect the process of raising the skills of 
workers and peasants nearer to those of pro- 
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fessionals. The two days off give those who are 
studying while working more time for their 
studies. 


4 


™ The two principal ways of removing social 
distinctions in Soviet society are materially sup- 
plemented by the processes of people going 
over from some social strata to other. The 
changing proportions in the social division of 
labour result in there being more workers and 
non-manual workers as well as in a very: rapid, 
absolute and relative growth in the number of 
professionals. While in 1941 there were 2.4 mil- 
lion professionally trained workers employed in 
the national economy (including 0.9 million 
with higher education), that is about three per 
cent of the gainfully employed population, in 
1965 the professionals numbered 12 million (in- 
cluding five million with higher education), 
that is more than 10 per cent of total number 
of gainfully employed people. Changes of this 
magnitude occured in only a quarter of a cen- 
tury, at a time when the Soviet Union went 
through a war, the most severe in Russia’s 
history, which inflicted tremendous human and 
material losses upon the country. During the cur- 
rent five-year-plan period about seven million 
people will receive professional . training, which 
is 65 per cent more than during the preceding 
five years. . 

In modern conditions social transfers, the go- 
ing over of working people and their children 
to other social groups, especially to professio- 
nal rank, assume particular importance. This 
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process in one of the important ways of draw- 
ing together all social groups of Soviet society. 

The Soviet professional stratum is formed 
and its ranks are replenished from the mass of 
the people. In recent years 50 per cent of the 
young people admitted to the day departments 
of the higher schools in Sverdlovsk came from 
workers’ families. For comparison we would 
like to state that in France workers’ children 
account for only five per cent of the total 
number of students. 

Many Soviet families are a living embodiment 
of the growing social homogeneousness of So- 
viet society. Frequently workers by hand and 
by brain are members of one family. 

In socialist conditions shifts from one social 
group to another—while these groups still exist 
—are an important means of their merging. 
The closer the living standards of town and 
country workers, collective farmers, and profes- 
sionals, their education, leisure habits, social 
activities, etc., the easier it is to make these 
shifts. 

The current five-year plan provides for a ge- 
neral rise in per capita incomes. To benefit 
most by this rise will be the low- and medium- 
paid groups of workers, collective farmers and 
non-manual workers. The same trend is also 
characteristic in education and culture. The 
progress of equalizing material and cultural 
conditions will undoubtedly bring about a still 
more intensive transfer of citizens from isome 
strata of the society to other social categories 
and thereby to the further rapprochement of 
all social groups of Soviet society. 

Voprosy Teorii i Zhizn, 1967, pp. 54-63 
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